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35 8 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

The book is evidently the outcome of practical experimentation. The 
examples of experimental work are often valuable, as the material in English 
worked out in the Teachers' College High School of the University of Missouri 
by Carter Alexander. There is so little record made of what is working out, 
especially in secondary schools, that we should value even such fragmentary 
reports as are presented here. 

This text is standing well the test of use in classes. Probably a second 
edition will bring more effective presentation. There are times when the stu- 
dent who is not trained in the terminology of the Chicago school is not clear 
as to what the author means and the style is not always equal to sweeping 
one over these minor obstructions. 



Frank A. Manny 



Kalamazoo, Michigan 



Latin Composition. By Bernard M. Allen and John L. Phillips, In- 
structors in Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover. Boston : Allyn & 
Bacon> 1909. Pp. x+230. $1.00. 

High School Course in Latin Composition. By Charles M. Baker and 
Alexander J. Inglis, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiii+464. $1.00 net. 

Latin Prose Exercises for Second Year Work. By Elizabeth M. Tyng, 
Packer Collegiate Institute. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
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Book of Latin Prose Composition for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Classes in Schools. By Jefferson Elmore, Assistant Professor of 
Latin, Stanford University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1909. Pp. vi+152. $1.00. 

The year 1909 has brought forth four new American books upon Latin 
composition, three intended for high-school use, and one for colleges and advanced 
classes in schools. The fact would indicate a considerable distrust of existing 
manuals. Two of these new books, moreover, come from especially well-known 
schools. One would therefore hope to find in them either a wiser application of 
old methods, or something new and better than these. I do not find either. The 
three first-named books are all, in varying ways, good books of existing types, 
and all three possess, in varying applications, the faults of the past. 

Allen and Phillips' book is intended to cover two years of high-school 
work. The authors say in their preface that they aim to combine a system- 
atic treatment of syntax with adaptation of the exercises to a text read. The 
word systematic does not here mean, as in several manuals, the following of the 
rules in some grammar seriatim, but the presenting of constructions in an order 
which will make them easier to understand and to remember. I do not find the 
promise carried out. To illustrate from Part I : In order to use case-constructions 
easily, the student should have a general conception of the force, or leading forces, 
of each case. Thus he should know that the ablative expresses the from-, with-, 
or in-ideas. This is not said. Later he should be shown that most of the case- 
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constructions are simple uses of these forces. Thus the ablative of degree of 
difference is merely an outgrowth of the ablative of means, which is itself only 
an application of the with-idea. Nothing is said to indicate this, nor are the two 
constructions even given in close succession. In effect the book must leave every 
case-construction as an isolated phenomenon in the student's mind. The same is 
true, in the main, of the treatment of the verb. The subjunctive c«m-clauses 
are given before the subjunctive "of characteristic." But the former are simply 
derivatives of the latter. The subjunctive of purpose is given in Lesson VI, and 
"substantive clauses of purpose, with verbs of asking and fearing" are given 
in Lesson XV. But the subjunctive in these dependent clauses is identical with 
the subjunctive seen in exhortations and commands, which is not treated until 
Lesson XXIII — the second lesson from the end of the part belonging to the 
Caesar year. Moreover, the treatment of the clause of fear as an expression of 
purpose, though still standing in the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar, is 
not only unintelligible and confusing to the student, but a sheer absurdity. 
The clause does not express the purpose of the fearing, and never did. What 
the student should be taught is that the construction started in a loose combi- 
nation of sentences like "I am afraid: I don't want him to do so and so" 
(volitive subjunctive, with volitive negative), and that this easily suggested "I 
am afraid that he may do it." 

Constructions are presented by topics, with new statements of them, accom- 
panied by references to the Bennett, Allen and Greenough, and Harkness 
Grammars. 

The authors say that only those constructions are presented in Part I 
which by reason of their frequent occurrence in the Gallic War are of the most 
importance. It is quite true that relatively few non-occurrent constructions are 
presented, and this is a merit. But the place-constructions of names of towns 
are treated, though they are rare in Caesar. So are questions of all types, 
though they do not occur in the direct form in Caesar i-iv, and so are far better 
postponed to the Cicero year (two of the illustrative examples given are in 
fact from the first oration against Catiline ; and, to make it, the authors were 
forced to change non to nonne). The genitive with plenus is treated (and 
wrongly, too, as objective), though it does not occur until the seventh book, 
and there only once. And where in the Gallic War do we find wishes contrary 
to fact? 

The exercises of Part I are triple for each lesson, the first (A) having no 
obvious connection with the student's reading, the second (B) being connected 
with book i of the Gallic War, the third (C) with books iii and iv in succession. 
The constructions called for often run ahead of the treatment. Thus the first 
sentence of the book demands the double accusative. The construction is not 
treated anywhere in Part I, but is treated in Part II, which belongs to the 
Cicero year. The expression "twelve miles away" is used in the fourth lesson, 
but the two constructions between which one must choose for the case come in 
Lessons XVII and XX. 

The sentences for advance lessons are disjointed, those for review lessons 
continuous. There is in general little meaning in them. Some of them violate 
the historical fact in a remarkable manner, as the one in Lesson IV, corre- 
sponding to ii. 5, 6, in which Caesar's camp, instead of resting upon the river 
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on one side for protection, "was twelve miles away." This whole exercise is 
packed with statements adapted to produce the utmost confusion in the student's 
mind. 

Part II deals with the Cicero reading of the high school in a similar way. 

A vocabulary is added, to cover the exercises marked (A) in Part I. 

Baker and Inglis' book consists of three parts, corresponding to the work of 
the last three years of the high school. It is prefaced by a summary of syntax 
of 89 pages for consultation, on the ground that the large grammars give a 
confusing amount of information. But I find it correspondingly true that the 
information necessary for the Cicero year is excessive for the Caesar year. In 
general, in my opinion, the system of special introductory syntax, made to cover 
the two years together, is a mistake. No references to the grammars are given 
in the syntax ; but a set is given at the end of each of the three divisions, 
referring to the grammars of Gildersleeve, Allen and Greenough, Bennett, and 
Harkness. For one construction, the one seen in multum valent and the like, 
no reference was found, and a blank stands after each initial. But all the books 
treat the construction, Allen and Greenough under the cognate accusative, 390, c, 
Bennett under the accusative of the result produced, 176, 2, b, Harkness under 
the accusative of specification (with influence also of the cognate accusative), 
416, 2, and Gildersleeve-Lodge under the accusative of extent, with the special 
name of "extent in degree," 334. The first three of these treatments form an 
interesting exhibit of the unscientific condition of our syntax. The last ex- 
planation is right. The construction is of the same class with the accusative of 
extent of space or time (compare walks many miles, walks many hours, walks 
much). The best names for the forces of the three would be extent of space, 
duration of time, and degree of an act or quality. 

The Latin "illustrative examples," it is said in the preface, "are for the most 
part taken from Caesar and Cicero, that the student may the more easily in- 
terpret them." The Caesar student thus has to deal also with Cicero examples. 
The topics in the lessons refer back to the sections of the grammatical introduc- 
tion. Explanations of special points are also sometimes given in the lessons 
themselves. 

The topics are arranged by groups, intended to bring together selected or 
contrasting constructions. 

The number of lessons is moderate. Thus for the Caesar part there are 
twenty-eight. But each is long. First come twelve sentences to be assigned for 
written translation outside of the classroom, then twelve for unprepared written 
work in the classroom, then ten for oral translation — the last with directions here 
and there for the inflection of a word or phrase. I do not believe that the 
average good school could cover the ground in the year. 

It is stated that after Lesson X an attempt has been made in the first twelve 
sentences of each lesson to give a series of sentences which are more or less 
connected in thought and narrative. 

No indication of correspondences with the Caesar text is provided. This is 
a distinct defect. In general, too, the articulation of the exercises with the text 
is slight. Thus the first sentence of the book reads, "We have conquered the 
Gauls and are leading our troops into Italy." One looks in vain for any idea 
or incident like this in Caesar. The next reads, "Many states had been conquered, 
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and we were waging war with the Germans." This is certainly a saltus from the 
first subject. The third sentence, "One part we did not conquer, for a deep river 
separated that part from us," does not correspond to anything in the Gallic War 
or to Caesar's military skill. Moreover, it calls for nam, which doesn't occur 
till i. 12 (in some texts not till i. 16), or enim, which doesn't occur till i. 14. 
This lack of correspondence is met by a special vocabulary for each lesson, 
placed just before the grammar references in each part. There is also a general 
vocabulary at the end of the whole book. 

Miss Tyng's book aims, as is said in the preface, to include all construc- 
tions necessary for translating Caesar. It might justly claim also to omit 
constructions that do not occur in Caesar, for it is exceptional in doing this. It 
also "aims to supplement the work of the teacher in helping students to under- 
stand what each construction really means." Some of the notes directed to this 
end are very good, for example (p. 26), "Purpose Clauses always express inten- 
tion or will and the Subjunctive is called a Volitive Subjunctive (volo, wish, 
will). Since they express what is merely intended, they always refer to a time 
that is future to the time of the principal verb." Some are not successful. 
Thus what is said about clauses of fear throws no light on the construction, and 
the statement that "after verbs of fearing ne always means 'that' and ut 'that 
not,' " though copied from Bennett's Grammar, is a purely mechanical one. 

The scheme of each lesson is as follows : heading or headings, with refer- 
ences to the grammars of Bennett, Gildersleeve, Allen and Greenough, and 
Harkness; Latin examples, with translations; notes on the constructions 
of the headings ; special vocabulary ; "oral exercise" ; "written exercise." The 
Latin examples are taken from Caesar only. This is as it should be. But they 
are obtained, not from the passage or passages which the student is supposed to 
have been reading just before, but from any part of Caesar. Thus the examples 
for the first lesson are from the first, eighteenth, and forty-fifth chapters of book 
i, for the fourth lesson, from i. 42, iv. 30, ii. 9, i. 26. They are selected with 
care and point ; but it is not well that the student of the Caesar year should have 
to deal with any example before he has reached it in his reading. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that, at this stage, reading and writing should not proceed by 
different roads, but by the same road. 

The material of the exercises is not closely fitted to the reading. It is this, 
of course, that, as in so many books, makes necessary the special vocabulary 
given in each lesson. There is no indication of the place in the text which a 
given lesson is supposed to have reached. The sentences are disconnected. The 
substance of them is mostly purely imaginary, and much of it is strange, as, for 
example, in the last sentence of XVIII, "The quaestor will declare that the 
soldiers are to hide their children in the swamp that the enemy may not harm 
them." There are two grave reasons why neither the quaestor nor any other 
Roman officer would give such directions, one being that the camp would be a 
much safer place for the children, the other that the Roman soldiers did not 
have their children with them. The exercises are full of such contradictions 
of probability. One wonders that a book which shows so much acuteness at 
many points should contain so much that is unwisely planned. 

A "summary of constructions" and a useful list of "words governing special 
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constructions" is given after the lessons ; and these are followed by a general 
vocabulary. 

It will be noticed that none of the three books refers to the Hale-Buck 
Grammar. My countrymen are not yet proud of my syntax. Yet it amuses me 
to see how much they like it, when it comes through the medium of others. All 
three of these books have my doctrine of the CMjn-clauses — as indeed all our 
Latin books now have. An utterly different doctrine, introduced from two 
German treatises by Greenough, controlled the corresponding books of twenty- 
five years ago, and was destroyed by my monograph. 1 Miss Tyng's book has 
my doctrine of the subjunctive with dum ("refers to something anticipated"), 
the Allen and Phillips book has it for dum and priusquam, mixed with the 
older explanation ("expresses anticipation or purpose") and the Baker and 
Inglis book has the same combination (for dum, "action anticipated, desired, 
or intended," for priusquam, "action anticipated, forestalled, or intended" — 
"forestalled" being also one of my words). 2 The Allen and Phillips book adds 
"appropriateness" (which derives from my category of the subjunctive of obli- 
gation or propriety) to the forces of the "deliberative." Miss Tyng's book 
makes much of my distinctions and names volitive subjunctive and substantive 
volitive clauses. Other books have still other of my distinctive names for 
mood-forces. Indeed, there is today not one of these names that has not 
appeared in some book from some other hand than my own. 

Elmore's Prose Composition is intended for students who have had the ordi- 
nary high-school work, and, whether in school or college, are now ready for a 
freer treatment of the subject. It is the belief of the author that the writing of 
Latin may have a higher educative value than that of merely familiarizing the 
worker with words and constructions — that it may have an especial efficacy in 
the development of literary taste and power. To further this end, the material 
dealt with should be that which belongs to modern life and thought. Work of 
this kind, the author believes, would be much more interesting to the student of 
today than what is now offered him, and would make Latin, for him, a living 
tongue, as it was to the early humanists. The previous training in work of a 
more elementary aim being granted, I am wholly of his opinion. 

The author's task, under the aim announced, is to treat such matters of 
syntax as the student is least likely to have mastered already, to furnish him 
with suitable material for translation, and to help him through this by appropriate 
notes. 

The syntactical introductions to the various lessons are written in a free 
style, as if the subject were one of English rhetoric, and are in general not 
only good but interesting reading. They show a large familiarity with modern 
methods and conceptions in Latin syntax ; though there are a few points at 

1 The "Cum"-Constructions : Their History and Functions, forming Parts I 
and II of the Cornell University Studies in Classical Philology, 1888-89, and 
Die "Cum"-Konstruktionen: ihre Geschichte und ihre Funktionen, a translation 
of the American book, with introduction by Delbriick. Teubner: Leipzig, 1891. 

2 The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. The University of Chi- 
cago Press (1894) ; reprinted (1895) in The University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, I. 
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which I should differ from the author. The grammatical references appended 
are to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve and Lodge, 
Harkness, Hale and Buck, and Lane. 

The material is in itself attractive, and very varied. One finds, for example, 
passages upon the recent earthquakes in Sicily and California; the origin and 
use of the daily newspaper ; the life of an ex-president of the United States 
(Grover Cleveland), including a letter of his to a boy admirer; the young 
American student in a foreign university; the life and aims of a great scholar 
(Jakob Grimm), and an address of his upon old age when he had come to know 
it himself. Each lesson is provided with two exercises on the same general 
subject, between which the teacher may choose, according to the proficiency of 
his class. 

The words to be used are taken, in the main, from the high-school and early 
college reading. It is stated that 90 per cent of them are to be found in Lodge's 
Vocabulary of High-School Latin. But a complete vocabulary is also provided 
at the end. 

The notes accompanying the exercises are of a kind to guide and educate. 

It is a pleasure to encounter a book so deserving of praise, and so well 
calculated to serve the humane side of classical studies. 

W. G. Hale 

The University of Chicago 



Autobiography and Selected Essays. By Thomas Henry Huxley. Edited 

with introduction and notes by Ada L. F. Snell. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. xxiv+138. $0.40. 

In this little book the reader is introduced to a biologist who did much 
to popularize science during the last century. The autobiography is a sketch 
of fourteen pages written by Huxley in 1889. This is followed by seven essays, 
part of them complete, others extracts. These selections cannot fail to be of 
interest to students. Since the purpose of the book "is to present to students 
of English a few of Huxley's representative essays," the author has included in 
her introduction several pages on the subject-matter, structure, and style of 
essays, and suggestions for their study. Besides this a "Life of Huxley," of 
twelve pages, and fifteen pages of notes have been added. The result is 
commendable. 

Robert W. Hegner 

The University of Michigan 



